Call 375-HELP 


The crisis of rape 


The Monterey Renitenis Rape 
Crisis Center wants you to help 
them stop rape. In a pamphlet, 
which is undergoing revision and 
expansion, they offer advice to 
the victims of rape and other! 
women. ‘‘The Crisis Center will 
also give free self-defense lessons | 
to any woman interested,’’ says | 
Susan Killam, rape crisis worker. 

375-HELP is the crisis line to 
call if you have been a victim of 
rape... The center offers 
medical/legal information and e- 
motional support. For various 
reasons, some women don’t wish 
to prosecute, in which case the 
crisis line can be an excellent 
confidential, one-time (or a few 
times) counseling service to the 
victim. However, “If a woman 
chooses to prosecute, we’ll go all 
the way with her. We have 
advocates to take her to the 
hospital, police station and to give 
support through the trial,’’ says 
Killam. 

“It’s important to realize,”’ 
said Killam, ‘‘that fifty percent of 
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all rapes take place in the victim’s 
home and are committed by 
someone known to here? 
Although it is hard to ‘‘screen’’ 
aquaintances, there are some tips 
the center offers women about 
common rape situations and how 
to avoid them. Rape Crisis 
advocates urge women NEVER to 
hitchike. There is a high inci- 
dence of rape among female 
hitchikers, and the courts seem to 
be unsympathetic to these wo- 
men, believing--and sometimes 
actually saying--in effect, that 
‘“she was asking for it.’’ 

Many rapists gain access to a 
home by claiming to be a repair- 
man. **Always check I.D.’’ warns 
Killam. She says that if you have 
doubts, don’t admit them to your 
home, and call the company they 
say they represent. 

If you must walk alone at night, 
Rape Crisis urges you to carry a 
whistle or flashlight. As for 
weapons, ‘‘do not rely on them 
for protection. Weapons can be 


taken away from you and used 
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~ Still have no vote 


New law puts oleae on 


against you.’’. There are effective 
self-defense methods, however, 
such as ‘‘a lighted cigarette 
smashed in his face, a scream in 
the ear, or scratching him with 
your keys or a ring. Go for his 
eyes, ears, nose mouth and 
hair--he usually protects his 
groin,’’ she said. 

Killam advises if you are 
attacked, to yell ‘‘FIRE’’, not 
‘‘RAPE’’. People respond better 
to the word ‘‘fire’’ and you are 
more likely to get help. The Rape 


‘Crisis pamphlet urges you to 
always look for escape, and try to 


talk your attacker out of it. ‘‘It’s 
hard to know how to respond,’ 
says Killam. Do you attack him 
back or do you try to talk with 
him? ’? — Killam recalled 
an interview with a rapist who 
said that his victim fought back, 
so he killed her. 


She concludes, if you wish to 


prosecute, call the police immed- 
iately. Any delay will cause them 
to wonder and possibly doubt 

You’ a heed to go to the 
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school governing boards 


Community college students 
may now have a greater voice in 
. their Governing Boards at both 
the state and local level, but will 
not be able to vote or attend 
executive sessions in their own 
_ college district. 


These are the consequences of 
Assembly Bill 591, recently 
signed into law_ by Governor 


Brown, and which will take effect — 


early next year. 

Originally, the bill as submitted 
by Assemblyman John Vascon- 
cellos (D-San Jose) provided for a 
voting student with the right to 
attend executive sessions of the 
Governing Board of his college, 


but it underwent a series of 
amendments before it was signed 
. by Governor Brown. 

However, at the state level, a 
voting student member will be 


appointed by the governor to the . 


California Community College 
Board of Governors in January 
1978, when a vacancy will occur 
on the 15-member board. There- 
after the 15th seat. will be 
permanently designated as the 
student member seat. 

-Formerly,. student representa- 
- tion on the state board consisted 
of a non-voting student chosen by 
the California Community College 
Student Government Association 
_ (CCCSGA), a state-wide student 
group. 

The first student will serve 
from January 15 to October 14, 
1978, and subsequent members 
will serve one-year terms. 

On the local boards, including 
MPC’s Governing Board headed 
by President George Faul, the 
student member will, according 


with those who have 


, Merchandise in 1976. 


to the wording of the bill, have 
‘‘recognition as a full member of 
the board at board meetings,”’ 
including full participation in the 
discussion of issues, study of 
materials presented at the meet- 
ings and questioning of 
witnesses. The bill also provides 
for the student member to be 
reimbursed for mileage expenses 
incurred from traveling to and 
from board meetings. 

Yet the bill is clear in stating 
that ‘“‘the non-voting student 
member shall not be included in 
determining the vote required to 
carry any measure before the 


board.’’ The right of the student © 


to vote was amended out in 


‘Assembly in May of this year, and 


the right to attend executive 
sessions, or meetings closed to all 


non-board members, was amen- 
ded out in the state senate, under 
pressure from trustee, adminis- 
tration, and faculty groups prior 


‘to the bill’s final passage in 


September. 


The student on the local board . 


will serve a one-year term begin- 
ning each July 1. Each local 
Governing Board is to establish 
procedures by which the students 
of the college will select their 
representative. 


Past and present officers of the 
Associated Students of MPC in- 
cluding current president Chuck 
Powell, and the Black Students 
Union had favored a student on 
the local board with full voting 


_rights and admission to executive 
‘sessions. 


Rip-off artists untouched 


Bookstore silent 


““We are doing the same things 
we did last year---watching sus- 
picious-looking people, along 
stolen 
before, and now we’re bagging 
everything.”’ 

That was the information ten- 


dered in writing by Pat Fletcher, . 


bookstore secretary, who said it 
reflected the views of Bookstore 
pe ee Dean Wright. 

El Yanqui attempted to contact 
Wright about current bookstore 
measures to thwart shoplifters, 
who made off with $18,000 in 


She was . 


not available for interview on four 
consecutive days. 

Carol Coulter, a bookstore_em- 
ployee, said she believed that it is 
against bookstore policy to prose- 
cute those caught shoplifting and 
Fletcher agreed that thé no-pro- 
secution policy was also her 
understanding. 

They added that even known 
shoplifters are not subsequently 
barred from using the bookstore. 
Fletcher said, “‘We tried that 
once, but they always nianege to 
come back in.’ 

. Last semester, Wright estima- 


The ravine dividing the campus in two can be a dangerous place for 
an unaccompanied female student. Photo by Chris Weber. 


hospital for tests, and“ to the 
police station to make a state- 
ment. Even if you don’t wish:to 
prosecute, “‘it will probably affect 
you psychologically--as well as 
your relationships with your 
spouse, family and friends.’’ 


A college campus seems an 
unlikely place for a rape to occur, 
but the recent rash of rapes at San 
Jose State has caused women to 
become aware of the possibility. 
Even at MPC last year, three 
rapes were reported on 
campus--one woman was raped in 
the area of the Art Department. 


This year, luckily, no rapes have 


occured on campus, but unfor- 
tunately there has been a series of 
rapes on the Peninsula. ‘‘Stu- 
dents of the college are still being 
plagued by rapists,’ says Susan 
Killam, one time ASMPC presi- 
dent and now a worker at the 
Monterey Rape Crisis Center, 
‘It’s not happening on campus, 


Rape Crisis Center is a group of 
concerned women to whom you 
can talk, confidentally, by tele- 
phone. They are open 24 hours a 
day every day. They can answer 
most of your needs and also refer 
you to concerned professionals. 


Three rapes last year 


but it is still happening.’ 
Women in Pacific Grove have 
been frequent victims in the last 
few months. 3 

Recently a man chose to expose 
himself on campus and also in 
downtown Monterey. ‘‘These 
types aren’t usually rapists,”’ 
says Killam. 

The ravine is a_ particularly 
dangerous area on campus, and 
Rape Crisis advocates women to 
avoid this area at night unless 
they are accompanied by one or 
more people. Night time is the 


‘time when women should always 


walk with a compgston. Women 
leaving night classes should be 
accompanied to their cars. 


Chairmen, park workers 
may bargain, rules ERB 


According to a recent ruling by 
the Employment Relations Board 
(ERB), division chairpersons at 
MPC may be included in the 
college’s bargaining unit, as well 
as part-time teachers at Asilomar. 

This decision, which will 
ultimately have its effect on the 
nature and composition of collec- 
ting bargaining and representa- 
tion at MPC, is being contested 
by three on-campus groups (Fa- 
culty Association of MPC, MPC 
Teacher’s Association and the 
Administration) who are more 
commonly found on opposite 


_sides of disputes at the college. 


Both the FAMPC and Admin- 
istration have filed ‘‘exceptions’’ 
to this ruling. Their appeals to 
the decision were accepted by the 
Dec. S_ deadline. However, 
MPCTA’s exception missed the 


deadline, and it is not clear 
whether they are included in the 
official appeal. : 

The ERB’s decision will affect 
the makeup of the bargaining unit 
at MPC by increasing the number 
of persons who may vote to 
determine the exclusive repre- 
sentation for the college at the 
bargaining table. 

Both the MPCTA and the 
FAMPC are vying for the right to 
exclusive representation. MPCTA 
president Edith Johnsen cites 
opposition to the inclusion of 
divisional chairpersons, — while 
FAMPC head Roberts states op- 
position to the inclusion of 
part-timers at Asilomar. The 
Administration’s appeal contest- 
ing the part-time teachers at 
Asilomar notes that they are 
technically Parks and Recreation 
employees. 


on shoplifters 


ted that up to three percent of the 
bookstore’s total inventory was 
lost or stolen, with another one to 
two percent shrinkage due to 
accounting error. She spoke of 


implementing a new accounting 
' system called ‘‘retail method of 


inventory”’ this Fall, to help curb 
Ctror. sc. ; 

Wright at the time encouraged 
the no-prosecution policy regard- 
ing shoplifters, saying that she 


fits go to a revenue fund which 


pays for College Center improve- 
ments and finances special activi- 
ties on campus. As a result, she 
said, ‘‘If student shoplifters were 


aware that they are only ripping 


themselves off, they might have 
second thoughts about stealing 


| from the store.’’ 


Since Wright declined to be 
interviewed, the effectiveness of 


felt stealing was an issue of ' the new accounting system and 


individual to examine. She 


, indicated that the bookstore. pro- 


' morality that should be left to the | | the extent of current bookstore 


losses has not yet been 
determiffed by El Yanqui...... 


\ 
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EY Editorial 


Bakke backlash 


The Bakke case is already casting a long, dark shadow before its 


outcome has even been decided. 


The reverse-discrimination 


backlash predicted by many critics of Bakke has edged into 
California’s educational sphere with quiet ominous swiftness. 


In late September, 
University and Colleges (CSUC) 


in a little-noticed move, California State 


discontinued participation in a 


scholarship program for minorities’ called the National Fund for 
Minority Students (NFMS), because CSUC guessed that special 
preference given to minority students by such an assistance 
program was “‘unconstitutional,’’ according to their legal office. 

Familiarly, the 14th Amendment and Title Six of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act were quoted as grounds to terminate the program. 

This move is, by our reckoning, a little ironic and very premature. 
If such worthwhile funding for minority students is indeed 
unconstitutional, isn’t that what the impending Bakke decision is all 


about? 


Fleeing in fear in advance of the outcome amounts to 


notifying minority students that their number is up before the case 


has been decided. 
True, 


only four California campuses were involved in the 


program--Fullerton, Northridge, Long Beach, and Los Angeles and 
it pertained only to science and engineering students---but its 
termination serves evidence that white ‘‘backlash”’ is a reality. The 
irony comes in when the Constitution’s equal protection clause and 
the Civil Rights Act--the most important pieces of legislation for the 
recent advancement of minorities in this country--are used against 


them. 


And the CSUC has self-consciously -announced that rather than 
discontinue all science and engineering scholarships for minorities, 
it will administer them through another state organization called the 
Mathematics, Engineering, Science Achievement (MESA) program, 

If MESA can do it, why not the state schools? A final decision by 
the high court on Bakke will hopefully tell everybody which way the 
wind blows, but let’s not predict a storm and retreat into our 
shelters too quickly. The Bakke case it too crucial for that. 


Rap with ‘slanguage’ 


El Yanqui staffer Anne Wool- 
worth is part of the over-40 
crowd, qualifying her as an MPC 
senior citizen. 

By Anne Woolworth 

A little known benefit that 
accrues to returnees, or re-cycled 
students should be better publi- 
cized. This is the opportunity to 
learn the language of their 
younger peers in college. What 
matter if | some call it 
‘‘slanguage.’”’ 

Like the by-products of most 
re-cycling efforts, results take a 
while to show. But how great it 
is, ‘‘man,”’ to be able to carry on 
a meaningful dialogue with the 
“now generation.’’ If you’re 
‘“‘with it’’, communication and 
generation gaps can disappear. A 
new high in friendly relations can 
be established with your ‘‘kids’’, 
nieces, nephews and  God-chil- 
dren. -Its a heckuva lot better 
than the SALT talks; prevents a 
lot of “‘hassle’’. 

You get the came kind of ‘‘good 
vibes’? that happen when you 
manage a thank you in Norwegian 
or Urdu. And that’s “‘far out’’. 
True, some of the less kindly, 
younger campus natives may 
think, ‘‘the old fool’’, but they are 
too polite to say it. 

Now don’t go and get 

“‘un- glued” if your contemporar- 
ies are ‘‘turned off’’ by your new 
vocabulary. Pure, or impure envy 
could be the cause. Poor things 


may secretly long to know new 
words that can really ‘‘grab you’’. 
For too long, they may have been 
‘‘cop-outs’’, too lazy to learn to 
“tell. At Hike, it. is," not knowing — 
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in his fender. 
snapped her head up, as another 
_ Student who caught sight of her 


that this can be ‘‘a real gas.’’ 

““Like Wow!’’ There are those 
who are childishly delighted to 
add to an outmoded store of 
handy expletives. ‘‘Way to go,”’ 
they find. The shorter form of the 
word manure, used by genera- 
tions of small boys to denote 
disbelief or frustration, now 
comes complete with modifiers. 
Whether it was produced by bird 
or beast--chicken or bull--shows 
the degree of said emotions. 

If this short glossary has 
‘‘cranked you up’’, then you 
won’t be likely to “‘blow it’’ by 
showing ignorance of “‘hip lang- 
uage. 

Be advised, there is only one 
documented case of dissatisfac- 
tion with the opportunities for 
vocabulary building here at MPC. 
That comes from a lady, “‘mature 
student’’ type, who finds herself 
now at a loss as to how to tell the 
handyman to affix her spice rack 


to the wall, without the use of 


nails. ‘‘Hea-vee?’’ 

A white-haired, grandmotherly 
woman told us she was secretly 
amused to hear a guy in the 


. parking lot asking the Almighty in 


uninhibited tones and basic Eng- 
lish what Oedipus-type, son of 
unmarried parents had put a dent 
She must have 


said, “‘Not in front ‘of a lady!’’ 
The lady was touched, but was 
“in a bind’’ as to whether to 
thank the nice boy, or tell him 
that she already had a reading 


knowledge of the phrase and not 


‘to get “aptight’’. She did both. 
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Sides ah ACLU 


Dr. Leach disputes Bakke: 


Jack Leach, political science Bar MPC 


By Dr. 
I have decided to take a stand 
on Bakke v. U.C. Regents, 1977, 
alongside my ACLU fellow mem- 
bers. Our society’s puzzlement 


about solution to our nation’s race ° 
problem cannot be solved by the. 


U.S. Supreme Court deciding to 
support the California Supreme 
Court in the Bakke case. I 
support Justice Matthew Tobri- 
ner’s dissenting opinion in the 
California case and agree with 
him that ‘‘Two centuries of 
slavery and racial discrimination 
have left our nation an awful 
legacy--a largely separated soci- 
ety in which wealth, educational 
resources, employment oppor- 
tunities--indeed all society’s ben- 
efits--remain largely the preserve 
of the White-Anglo majority.”’ 

I agree with my ACLU friends 
that there is conflict between the 
14th Amendment’s promise--that 
all individuals should be tteated 
equally--and the fact that the 
major civil liberties issue now 
facing the U.S. is the elimination, 
root and branch, of all vestiges of 
racism and all badges of slavery. 

We of the ACLU were right in 
Saying that ‘‘the root concept of 
the principle of non-discrimina- 
tion is that individuals should be 
treated individually, in accord- 
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ance with their personal merits, 
achievements and potential, and 
not on the basis of the supposed 
attributes of any caste or class 
with which they may be identi- 
fied. However, when discrimina- 


tion--and particularly when dis- . 


crimination in employment and 
education--has been long and 
widely practiced against a partic- 
ular class, it cannot be satisfac- 
torily eliminated merely by the 
prospective adoption of neutral, 
‘color-blind’ standards for selec- 
tion among the applicants for 
available jobs or educational pro- 
grams. Affirmative action is 
required to overcome the handi- , 
caps imposed by past discrimina- 
tion of this sort; and, at the 
present time, affirmative action is | 
especially demanded to increase 
the employment and the educa- 
tional opportunities of Racial mi- 
norities.’ 

Of course, any broad decision 
in the Bakke case will’ have 
enormous consequences every- 
where in the U.S. as well as.on 
the campuses of my alma mater, 
the University of California. A 
U.S. Supreme Court decision 
upholding the California Supreme 
Court’s Bakke ruling will serious- 
ly interfere with the affirmative 


We can make it a festiva! 


To the Editor: 

Almost everyone stionld know 
by now that you can’t hurry the 
‘‘Nine Old Men’’ on the Supreme 
Court bench; after all they enjoy 
life tenure, why hasten? And 
perhaps they should move ‘‘with 
all deliberate speed’’,.in the 
words of that wonderfully para- 
doxical, unconscious, Irish bull 
contained in one of their historic 
opinions. The Bakke decision is 
not to be taken lightly, especially 
since these Court rulings deliv- 
ered from on high now enjoy the 
force of legislative fiats. Could it 
be that the Congress prefers to 
pass a hot potato to the judiciary, 
rather than having to lose a few 
votes--or a few thousand--as a 
result of proposing often neces- 
sary, but unpopular legislation? 


Many believe this to be the c 1use 
of our present law-making by 
default. 

Be that as it may, it is probable, 
more nearly certain, that no 
amount of student protest, 
debate, second guessing, or even 
forming the name ‘‘Bakke’’ with 
a marching band, as happened at 
a big football game, last Satur- 
day, can sway the justices’ final 
ruling. So, I suggest following an 
old Carmel custom, when each 
summer, villagers and visitors 
celebrate the music of Johan 
Sebastian Bach in festival array. 
Why not just’ have a Bakke 
Festival? And perhaps, we could 
put an end for a while to what 
Omar Khayyam described in 
fruitless debate, as ‘‘about it and 
about it...” Anne C. Woolworth 


Praise for Ethnic Studies 


To the Editor: 

Reference your article on Eth- 
nic Studies, 2 Dec. 77. I was 
impressed with the articulate and 
thought provoking statements of 
Liz Smith, current president of 
I must however, take 
exception to her comments on 
Black instructors in general and 
Henry Royal in particular. 

I can understand the frustration 
of Blacks, especially the young 
Blacks, in our society today. Since 
the death of Rev. Martin Luther 
King, whose words and actions 
stirred me as no other American 
leader in my lifetime, the Black 
gains of the Civil Rights Move- 
ment he espoused have deterior- 
ated steadily. The Black unem- 
ployment ratio is dismal indeed 
and the Black teenage unemploy- 
ment picture is a national dis- 
grace. 

Yet, all emotions evoking na- 
tional, racial, or personal pride 
must build on a foundation laid by 
those who have preceded us. 
Henry Royal’s classes provide 
this foundation. As Alex Haley 
shook the conscience of this 
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‘Roots’, so have 
impressed by the Ethnic Studies I 
attended at MPC. Prior to the 
rise and fall of Martin Luther 
King, and as a white, 
Anglo-Saxon _ Protestant, I 
thought of Blacks in our society as 
just-‘‘there’’. They had their 
problems and I had mine. Blacks 
were for me, the invisible people. 
How that attitude has changed 
and is continually changing! 


Henry Royal opened my eyes, 
mind and heart to the outstanding 
contributions to this nation per- 
formed by Blacks that were 
unheralded and unsung. He 
accomplished this on a profes- 
sional, academic, yet human level 
that I could grasp and appreciate. 
I am in his debt for opening this 
new world for me. Others like 
him, Dr. Rivers, Jim Stevenson, 
Bertha. Hutchins of the teaching 
staff, as well as friends - Bill 
Stallworth, Joe Spigner, Mel 
Mason, and so many others at 


MPC wear their Blackness with . 


pride and dignity that only result 
in the admiration and respect , of 


nation with, his enlightening novel; people, of. any: face, Baipieged, fo. 
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action programs now in force. 
We have found since the case 
of Brown vy. Board decisions of 
1954-55 that ‘‘separate is inher- 
ently unequal’’; therefore we 
cannot leave it to the courts alone 
to solve all of our nation’s serious 
problems. The U.S. Supreme 
Court’s finding that school segre- 
gation was unconstitutional was 
not enough to end segregation 
and racial discrimination. Real 
remedies have to found. Again, 
the ACLU’s brief makes it clear 
that ‘‘the U.S. cannot remedy the 
egregious wrongs that blight the 
nation’s history by leaving the 
victims of racism where Brown v. 
Board of Education found them.”’ 
Contradictory or not, I must 
also say that I sympathize with 
the feeling expressed in the 
American Jewish Congress’ brief 
in the Bakke case, that ‘‘our 
system of constitutional liberties 
would be gravely undermined if 
the law were to give sanction to 
the use of race in the decision- 
making process of governmental 
agencies.’ In this quandry, I 
must add the suggestion that the 
University give Mr. Bakke a seat 
alongside his minority brothers 
even if he has to look over the 
shoulder of one of his black, 
brown or yellow brothers or 
sisters. That is not an impossible 
idea; they could learn from and 
respect one another. Extra seats 
can be used in every medical and 
law school in the nation. 
Continued on Page 5 
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know them. 

I am not in any way attempting 
to dismiss or demean the leader- 
ship qualities of Liz Smith. She is 
obviously a capable, intelligent 
and dynamic. leader, and God 
knows Black leaders are in short 
supply these days. Nor should 
this letter be considered a de- 
fense of Henry Royal. He needs 
none! 


I am merely ‘stating that | 
deplore the statement that Henry 
Royal is ‘‘an embarrassment to 
the program’’. I have attended 
two of Mr. Royal’s classes, dis- 
cussed the pros and cons of many 
political and social problems, and 
have. discovered in him a deep 
native intelligence, great com- 
passion for friends and foes 


a alike, and an attitude worthy of 
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emulation... Art Warg : . 
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Empty desks are common in low enrollment classes. 
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Psychology 101 lecture packs in 240 students. 


Why the enormous gap in class size? 


Why are some classes larger 
than others? El Yanqui sights a 
variety of reasons why the num- 
bers vary in course enrollment. 

‘‘That astronomy class is really 
enjoyable,’’ says one student. 
‘‘That’s what I’ve heard,’’ says 
another. “I plan to take it next 
semester.’ 
~ You guessed it, Astronomy 110 
has one of the highest enroll- 
ments at MPC. According to 
Ross White, senior clerical assis- 
tant, there are 124 students in the 
one lecture taught by Homer 
Bosserman. The class fills up 
fast, and many students are often 
turned away. 

On the other end of the scale, 
there are eight speech classes 
with a combined enrollment of 
122 students. White says there 
were even two speech classes 

cancelled due _ to _under-enroll- 
ment. 

On occasion, speech students 
say, ‘‘I’m afraid of getting up to 
speak in front of people,’’ or ‘‘T’ll 
never need to give a speech, 
that’s only for politicians.”’ 

Quite the contrary, speech is 
recommended in 70 percent of the 


Events 


job classifications listed in the 
counseling department. Speech 
instructor Leon Fletcher says, 
“Students in majors in which 
speech is essential should be 
required to take a speech class.’’ 
Fletcher also pointed out that we 
speak three times more than we 
write, yet less than four percent 
of the students at MPC are 
enrolled in speech. Nationally 
there is about 15 percent speech 


enrollment. 

So what are the reasons? Is it 
the instructor? Is it the amount of 
work involved? 

According to White, “‘If it’s not 
required to get out of here, 
they’re not going to take it.’ 
White also says the time slot in 
which the course is offered defin- 
itely has an influence on how 
many students sign up. 


Psychology instructor. John 


Students gather before Astronomy lecture. 


Greenpeace lecture 
& two films tonight 


Tom Falvee from San Francisco 
Greenpeace will speak in the 
Lecture Forum 103 tonight at 7 
o’clock. 

He will speak after a showing of 


two films, ‘‘Greenpeace VII’ and 
‘Greenpeace Save the Seals 
Campaign.’’ A donation is: re- 
quested, but not required. 

All are invited to attend. 


‘Charlie Brown’ here Sunday 


The Monterey Peninsula Col- 
lege Players will present a 
matinee performance of ‘‘You’re 
A Good Man Charlie Brown’’, 
Sunday, December 18 at 2 pm in 
the MPC theater. 

The musical is a favorite of old 
and young alike and is the famous 
cartoon strip with Charlie Brown, 
Linus, Schroeder, Lucy, Violet 
and of course Snoopy, come to 
life. 

Also appearing on the MPC 
campus today is Gene Persson, 
the producer and director of the 
original Broadway version of the 
hit play. He is the guest speaker 
of the MPC Knowledge Update 
session with the chairman of the 
Creative Arts Division, Morgan 
Stock. Knowledge Update  ses- 
sions begin at 1 o’clock in the 
MPC Lecture Forum 102 and 
admission is free. 

Admission’ for the play ‘is’ $3; 


military, students, Gold Card 
holders and children under 12, 
admission is $2. Call 375-0455 
after S pm to make a play 
reservation. 


French films 
set tonight 


The Monterey Peninsula Col- 
lege Film Gallery will present a 
doubleheader with two outstand- 
ing French films tonight. 

The first film is Jean Vigo’s 
poetic, comic romance L’Atalan- 
te. It is the story of a barge 
captain and his bride on their 
maiden voyage together down the 
Seine to Paris and Le Havre. 

The second offering is the 1937 
production of Bizarre, Bizarre. 
Directed by Marcel Carne, it 


features’ some of the best-known 


‘French actors of the 30’s and 


40’s. Set in Edwardian England, 
it begins with a detective story 
writer accused of a murder that 
never took place, and moves 
rapidly through an enormously 
complicated plot. 

All showings begin at 7:30 p.m. 
in the MPC Music Hall. General 
admission is $1.50. 


VISTA 

is coming 
alive again. 
How about 
coming 
alive 

with us? 


Here’s your chance to 
do somethihg for America. 
We need all kinds of VISTA 
volunteers. All kinds of skills. 
People eighteen or eighty, we 
don’t care. High income or low 
income. We don’t care as long 
as you come. Come to VISTA 
for the most important experi- 
ence of your life. VISTA needs 
you. VISTA is coming alive 
again. Call toll free: 


800-424-8580. Vi ST. A 


Blakemore agrees since he attri- 
butes large enrollment in his 


introductory psychology class to 
the fact that it is only offered at 
one time. 

White says that the amount of 
work and the instructor’s reputa- 
tion has a lot to do with class 
enrollment and it’s been that way 
for a long time. This is where 
most students will agree. Gen- 
erally, students prefer teachers 
who respect opinions of others, 
present material that is attainable 
and interesting, and grade on a 
reasonable scale. 

Bosserman’s introductory 
course in astronomy caters to a 
broad cross section of students. 
He says that no matter who comes 


in they’ll get something out of it. 
Bosserman says, ‘‘I try to create a 
vivid picture with corny analo- 
gies. Even if it is not completely 
accurate, they’ll remember many 
of these concepts for years to 
come.’’ Furthermore, tests are 
designed so that anyone who 
wants to can do well, according to 
Bosserman. An example of an 
astronomy exam is 70 multiple 


choice questions. Each student 
must respond to 40. At other 
times, students may choose four 
out of seven essay questions. 

Of course every subject yields 
to a different format and perhaps 
speaking in front of a group of 
people is less informative. Many 
speech students feel that deter- 
mination is part of getting started 
in pblic speaking, and this 
requires some effort after being 
spoon-fed information in pre-col- 
lege education. 


Homer B Baeaecrnan 


Forestry seeks help 


Applications for temporary 
employment with the U.S. Forest 
Service will be accepted between 
December 1, 1977 and January 
15, 1978. Applications may be 
obtained from the Forest Service 
office at 406 So. Mildred Ave., 
King City, CA 93930. The office 
is open Monday through Friday, 
from 8 A.M. until 5 P.M. 
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CLOTHING FOR GUYS AND GALS 
MARINA VILLAGE SHOPPING CENTER. 


The types of jobs available will 
be: Aid and technician positions 
in forestry, range, physical 


science, engineering, surveying, 
biological science and hydrology. 
The term of employment is gen- 
erally between May and Novem- 
ber. The pay scale starts at $3.38 
per hour and up, depending on 
individual skills and experience. 
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The ancient city of Teotihuacan, to be visited next 
semester by Sepp Gamper’s Anthropology 121 
class [Ancient Cultures of Mexico and Central 


America]. 


Spring catalog entries 


Ancient cultures, library skills new 


Several new courses have 
recently been approved for next 
spring. 

Josef Gamper is offering two 
innovative classes next semester. 

Anthropology 120--North A- 
merican Indians is offered at the 
present time under the same title 
except that the course number 
has been changed from 195 to 
120. ‘‘This is more than just a 
lecture class,’’ says Gamper. 


This class deals with Indian 


cultures before the arrival of the 
Europeans. It is one of the first 
anthropology courses offered and 
is basically the same as the class 
offered at U.C. Berkeley. Gam- 
per hopes to organize one or two 
field trips next semester and 
anticipates a trip to an Indian 
reservation. Gamper has worked 
on a reservation, and he is 
familiar with many Indian cul- 
tures. 

Anthropology 121--Ancient 
Cultures of Mexico and Central 
America is Gamper’s new entry. 
This is a study of the develop- 
ment, form and history of pre- 
Columbian Indian civilization, 
surveying the achievement of the 
Maya, the Aztec and their neigh- 


bors. A trip to Mexico is 
scheduled for Easter vacation 
starting on the 17th of March and 
ending on the 26th of that month. 
‘‘Students should be made aware 
that you don’t have to be enrolled 
in the class to sign up for the trip, 
but it will benefit those who are,”’ 
says Gamper. [See photo this 
page. | 

‘‘We are offering Library Skills 
295 next semester and think that 
it could be particularly useful to 
students,’’ says Julia Batchev. 
The course is designed to enable 
students to use the library with 
confidence and is offered as a full 
smester course, meeting Tues- 
days of each week in the library at 
Il o’ clock. 7 

It is taught by 3 librarians who 
are Batchev, Linda Schneider and 
Mary Anne Teed. ‘‘The students 
will be able to find the informa- 
tion they need in a _ library 
because, essentially in this 
course, they will learn to use the 
card catalog, the indices to maga- 
zines and the basic reference 
books,’’ Teed commented. 

The knowledge gained from 
this class will help the students in 
other school work, such as re- 


EXCITING THINGS ARE HAPPENING 
AT THE ACADEMY OF ART COLLEGE. 


PHOTOGRAPHY! © 


Learn to take the kind 
of pictures that sell. 
It's asnap! Let our 
professional instruc- 
tors show you how... 


Wl 


Madball 
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DATTEL. 


Toreceive detailed information, filloutthe blank spaces below, 
tear out the complete ad and mail to the office of the Registrar. 


Name 
Address 
‘College attending 


Number of semesters completed 


ACADEMY OF ART COLLEGE —_- 
625 Sutter Street, San Francisco, CA 94102, 415/673-4200 


at right, the ‘‘Avenue of the Dead.”’ 
Sepp Gamper. 


To the left, the ‘‘Pyramid of the Sun,’ 


Photo by 


search reports. 

After completing Library Skills, 
each person enrolled will essen- 
tially be able to find information 
in any library, to know what to 
look for, where to find it and how 
to use it independently. 

Raylyn Moore is teaching a 
nightime English class entitled 
Science Fiction-113, another 
course simply changing from a 
195 to the present number. This 
class is a survey of selected 
literature from the late 19th 
Century to the present. 

Check your Spring Semester 
schedule of classes for additional 
new courses being offered. 


Jan. 4 vote 


PG bike trail 


could avert 


mobile homes 


In a significant compromise, 
the advocates of the controversial 
bicycle path through Pacific 
Grove and Monterey expressed 
willingness to re-route the path 
around the Monarch Pines mobile 
home park. 

The path’s supporters spoke 
out at the December 7 meeting of 


the Pacific Grove City Council, 


calling as their first priority that 
the Southern Pacific . railroad 
property be acquired for the 
purpose. : 

No final decision on the path 
was reached at the meeting, but 
the Council set January 4 as the 
date for a vote. 


PG Councilman Martin Larkin 
was the only dissenter, objecting 
that the path should skirt the golf 
course as well as the mobile home 
park. 

Now-familiar arguments were 
voiced at the meeting on both 
sides of the question. Speakers in 
favor of the path demonstrated 
the need for a safe transportation 
and recreation route, while 
Opponents were concerned with 
problems of privacy and security 
for local residents. 


The merits of the nearby golf 


course in Pacific Grove in regard 
to the bike path were discussed, 
with golfers objecting that there 
was already too little room for an 
adequate course, and that the 
path would infringe further. 

A supporter of the new. project 
countered this by saying that the 
golf course is financially ‘‘in the 
red,’’ and since it is supported by 
local taxes, more residents should 
be able to use the area, such as 
the trail would allow. | 


Guest Editorial 


Ethnic Studies persecuted — 


By Jim Stevenson, Chairman, Ethnic Studies 


As Ethnic Studies (originally 
Black Studies) celebrates its 10th 
anniversay at MPC, the ‘‘battle’’ 
for its survival is still raging. 

As the division chairman, I’ve 
headed the division for the past 
five years, and seen it continue to 
improve its curriculum and 
expand its program even though 
the feeling toward the program is 
still very sensitive. 

Ethnic Studies, which is rapidly 
becoming a full-grown division at 
MPC, has encountered more ob- 
stacles than any other program 
ever developed on campus. 

I credit this to the lack of 
knowledge most people have 
about what Ethnic Studies pro- 
grams are attempting to do. The 


_ program is not trying to take over 


the college curriculum, but 
instead, we want to add some new 
‘‘spices’’ to the curriculum. The 
old traditional educational curric- 
ulum is stagnant. We still think 
that all Blacks were slaves. We 
still think that Indians are 
savages, and that all Chinese and 
Asians are sojourners (one who 
comes here to get rich and then 
leaves), among other stereotyp- 
ing mechanisms. All that Black 
Studies, Asian Studies, Women 
Studies and Ethnic Studies are 
adding some new education ma- 
terial to the college curriculum. 

We understand that George 
Washington was important in 
American History, but so was 
Booker T. Washington. The only 
difference is that few of the 
students have ever heard of the 
latter. 


Now with Ethnic Studies incor- 
porated into the 
names like George Washington 
Carver, Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jose Rizal, Chief Sitting Bull, 
Chairman Mao Tse Tung, and 
many others are ringing out 
throughout the corridors of the 
classrooms. 3 

Since I teach both psychology 
and sociology, I’ve noted that 
most minorities can learn just as 
fast as any other group if the total 
environment is conducive to 
learning. The problem we are 
encountering in the Ethnic Stu- 
dies Program, is that most minor- 
ity students haven’t experienced 
this type of environment. Natur- 
ally then, they are going to 
experience some difficulty with 
learning until they have been 
trained (retained) and disciplined 
on how to study, when to study, 
and what to study. : 

Many people feel that Ethnic 
Studies courses are ‘“‘watered 
down’’ and instructors are _ ill- 
prepared or unqualified. This 
just isn’t true. The Ethnic 
Studies courses is similar to a 
non-native speaker taking a 


curriculum, ~ 


foreign language for the first 
time. You must learn the 
characters, the sounds, the spell- 
ing, the pronunciation and the 
meaning all at the same time. 
That makes the course much 
more difficult, but it is all a part of 
the learning or training that you 
had not known before. 

Most of the instructors in the 


division have excellent creden-. 


tials, but not as much experience 
as in some disciplines. This is the 
plight of a pilot. He can study all 


the books in the world, but in ° 


order to pilot the plane, he must 
take over the instruments. 

While some people are critical 
of Ethnic Studies, statistics show 
that many students don’t feel the 
same. Enrollment in the division 
has gone from approximately 200 
in 1968 to as high as approxi- 
mately 1200 in 1976, prior to the 
decline in student enrollment 
last year. 


There are several reasons why 
Ethnic Studies has lost in enroll- 
ment. One is that the majority of 
students, and people in general, 
do not like a constant dose of 
controversial issues, and this has 
plagued Ethnic Studies Programs 
across the nation. Two is that 
there are not enough non-minor- 
ity students enrolling into the 
program because there is no state 
or local law requiring students to 
take Ethnic Studies classes except 
in a few areas which require an 
Ethnic Studies class for a major in 
certain fields. And three, many 
students are not aware that ethnic 
studies are transferrable to all 
major colleges and universities. 


Students, minority or non-mi- 
nority, have different learning 
abilities. They don’t all learn at 
the same rate of speed. So Ethnic 


Studies instructors are taking this _ 


into consideration and are making 
every attempt to individualize 
instruction. 

For instance, I have an open 
door policy where students may 
come by at any time for 
assistance. 

Many students are referred to 
Mrs. Hutchins who will also work 
with them on a one-to-one basis 
or in small groups. Most of the 
other Ethnic Studies instructors 
use the same or similar proce- 
dures. 

For a young discipline and the 
number of controversial issues 
developed as a result of the 
introduction of Ethnic Studies 
into the curriculum, the Ethnic 
Studies Program at MPC is very 
strong. 


Many students need and sup-- 


port the program along with the 
Ethnic Studies instructors and th 
administration. : 


BECOME A COLLEGE CAMPUS 


DEALER 


Sell brand name stereo Components at lowest prices. 


High profits; no investment 


required. For details, contact: 


Fad Components, Inc. 
65 Passaic Ave., P.O. Box 689, 
Fairfield, New Jersey 07006 Ilene 
Orlowsky 201-227-6884 
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‘Women as Winners’ 


The problems of today’s working mother 


Is motherhood going out of 
style? Shirley Bialek asks this 
question in her lecture, ‘‘The 
Hand That Rocks the Cradle . . ”’ 
which was the latest in the 
‘“‘Women as Winners’”’ series. 

She reminded her audience of 
the changing fashions in the 
intellectual community and their 
influence upon women, particu- 
larly college women. 

In the 1950s, it was ‘‘the thing’’ 
to produce large families of at 
least four children. And it was the 
aspiration of the college-educated 
woman to use her knowledge of 
psychology, especially, and of the 
humanities to rear absolutely 
perfect children: well-adjusted, 
strong, loving, socialized and, 
above all free in spirit and mind. 

Oddly, during this period, 
there were more women estab- 
lished in the professions than 
there are now. Many got jobs to 


Leach rejects 


Bakke position 


Continued from Page Z 

Also under Congress’ power to 
tax and spend for the general 
welfare, more hospitals can be 
built throughout the country to 
train more doctors, and lawyers, 
etc. 

Furthermore, the U.S. taxpay- 
ers can--in the name ~ of 
justice--reimburse this generation 
(or several generations) of minor- 
ity youth for the efforts of their 
ancestors who helped build this 
nation. For example, the equiva- 
lent of ‘‘40 acres and a mule’’ can 
be paid out to minority students 
in the form of scholarships for 
medical schools, in the form of 
new hospitals (like Veterans’ 
Hospitals), clinics in all the small 
towns now without doctors and 
paramedics, additional law 
schools to train a host of public 
defenders needed everywhere-- 
including the rural areas and 
lettuce fields. 


Also some of the public domain 
can be made available to minor- 
ities to make up for their inability 
to participate in the great land 
giveaways in the West and in 
Alaska. We Americans have the 
ingenuity to devise many types of 
solutions to help solve our racial 
problems. Our white, brown, 
yellow and black parents can put 
in a lot more extra effort to see to 
it that our minority children get a 
better start in life--an equal start 
at the blocks--beginning with 
kindergarten and the first grades 
in reading, writing, spelling so 
that their potential is not crippled 
and so that their equal ability can 
manifest itself later when they 
enter the medical and law schools 
all over the nation. 


If the student body of MPC 
likes, I am willing to moderate a 
debate (as I did on the death 
penalty issue last year) on this 
issue and open it to the public as 
well as the student body. The 
panel could be made up of 

_lawyers (like attorney Heisler, et 
al), judges, doctors, teachers, and 
so forth, with the pros and cons 
given equal time. Gee 

I like the idea of standing 
beside Dr. King, Mr. Biko and 
Justice Marshall and saying, ‘‘we 
shallovercome!‘* 7 


express their creativity; some 
planned careers later, after their 
children were old enough for 
school. 

Mrs. Bialek sees motherhood 
as providing the greatest satis- 
factions -- and the greatest frus- 
strations and suffering -- for a 
woman. There has been a 
mythical mother model, but of 
course, all mothers are not the 
same. They have behind them 
varied experiences and temper- 
ament. In myth, there is the 
stupefyingly loving and maso- 
chistic matriarch. She should also 
be quietly strong, accepting, un- 
demanding, unambitious, loving 
her children fully and undeman- 
dingly. Who but the Mother of 
God could live up to this legend? 


Bialek says it has been the cause 
of much guilt and frustration. 


At the other extreme, perhaps 
in reaction, are’ some leaders of 
the Women’s Movement, like 
Germaine Greer, who is comp- 
pletely against child raising. An- 
other thinks that test tube babies 
may be the answer, perhaps to be 
reared by a kind nurse, with 
parental visits, until they are 
four. 

The notion of ‘‘self-identifica- 
tion’’ is strong now, and it is 


‘harder for a mother to carve out a 


place and career for herself. Now 
the mother and child feel ambiva- 
lent toward one another; they are 
mutually frustrated. 

What’s in it for a female parent 
today? Bialek asked several of 


_ Wrong? Oh, nothing much. They were just 
born. It seems odd that they have to pay witha 


lifetime of hunger. The statistics are so crushing in 


many parts of the world that even the cynics are 
moved. And we're getting people to help these 
children. Peace Corps Volunteers. Yes, the Peace 
Corps. Remember us? We’ve been quiet for a 


while, but in case you've forgotten, we’re alive and 
well. And waiting for you. If you’ve got the commit- 


ment, we'll give you the skills you need. You’ve 
always said you wanted a meaningful career. Well, 
our job specs won't lie to you. The hours are 
tough. The pay is lousy. But you'll become a part 
of a community and learn a new language, dis- 
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her friends, women with children 
who had now reached their teens, 
privileged women whose: hus- 
bands were professional men. 
These women had four to seven 
offspring, four being the average. 
One was divorced, but the father 
still was active with the children. 
In perspective, these women 
felt that: 1)They had gained much 
self-knowledge, although ‘‘any 
intense emotional experience can 
bring that’’. 2) Reduction in 
self-centeredness and expansion 
into the world. 3) Both parents 
had a chance to relive their own 
childhood, with children as their 
guides, and 4) they discovered 
their own resources in strength 
and patience. ; 
“The saying goes, *‘A child is a 


hostage to fortune.’’ But the 
parent may care more about the 
world and what happens to it, and 
its people, old and young, with 
his child in it. He or she is 
affirming faith in life. 

But always, the decision to 
reproduce oneself should be a 
free one. Parenthood under 
modern conditions is increasingly 
a hard task for the single parent 
or divorced one, for the one-third 
of all mothers of children under ° 
six who work, and a terrible 
burden for the welfare mother. 
She may be the victim of deser- 
tion, but she seems to enjoy little 
sympathy from the tax-paying 
public. Any woman needs a high 
degree of commitment to under- 
take motherhood today. 


cover a new culture. You'll learn more than you 
teach. The impossible may take a little longer, 
but it can happen, in small pieces. 2,000 wells 
here. 50 schoolrooms there. A couple of hospi- 
tals. Go ahead and tell these children that it’s not 
much. They won't believe you. Not the first time 
a well comes in nor the last time. A field of beans 
can be more rewarding than you can imagine. 

The Peace Corps wants you. We need 
thousands of you. Call toll free: 800-424-8580. 
Or write the Peace Corps, Box A, 


Washington, D.C. 20525. 
The Peace Corps 
is alive and well. 


Corps 


60 million children were sent to 
bed without any supper last night. 


| wonder what they did wrong? 
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Passing off [above] is MPC’s Tom 
Ware [24] against Yuba. The 
Lobos won, 91-75. Ware [right] is 
on the defensive against Bethany. 
Ware is MPC’s leading scorer 
after eight games. 


Basketball team in action over past weeks — 


Fred Davis [21] goes in for an 
easy lay-up against Bethany. 
Davis was leading scorer with 19 
points as MPC won 103-80. 


Sleek, Exciting Starburst 
- No Charge to You! 


Bring this ad to the Miracle 
Professionals for Free Starburst 
Glamour Color (a $30.00 value) 48 : 

with any of Miracle Auto Painting’s 
fine paint services, beginning at just 
$59.95. Expert body repair, speedy and 
friendly service, and free estimates, 
always. See the Cavalcade of Color today. 


Good at participating Miracle stores in the Bay and Monterey areas, until 
December 31, 1977. Check the Yellow Pages for the store nearest you. 


Open weekdays from 7:30 to 6:00. Saturdays 9:00 to 3:00 for estimates. < nr 
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The fun stops here 


By Danny Edwards 


I ran into a guy the other day who I remembered as being an 
excellent golfer. I asked him how he had been playing lately and 
was shocked when he replied, ‘‘Oh, I don’t play anymore; just got 


tired of it, I guess.”’ 


I couldn’t figure out how he could let all that talent go to waste. 
But as I thought about it, I canie to the conclusion that for many 


’ people, having been forced into the competition of sports could 


result in a “‘hell-with-it’’ attitude which might remain for a long 


time. 


The most common term I hear today for athletes who are pushed 


too far and lose enthusiasm for a game is “‘burned out. 


99 


A person 


who shows signs of potential greatness must sooner or later face 
constant parental and peer pressure. Unhappy with the situation of 
having to get better and better, a game once loved becomes a 
struggle. The fun has disappeared. 

Most of us have known people who fall into this category. A 
person asks, ‘‘Whatever happened to him?...he’s working as a 
cook, now?...too bad, that guy was great.”’ 

Parents who have their son’s or daughter’s life planned from the 
very beginning are not the only obstacles for the enjoyment of 
sports -- coaches have taken their share of the blame, also. 

The Pop Warner football coach who thinks he’s the reincarnation 
of Vince Lombardi doesn’t help when he chews out a kid for 


dropping a pass or missing a block. 


The youngster needs 


instruction on how he may improve his ability, not a loss of 


confidence. 


Unlike professional athletes, he isn’t prepared 


mentally or physically to deal with a “‘do-the-job, or else’’ situation. 

While participating in sports, many people -- probably more 
adults than kids -- pretend to be their sports hero, playing superbly 
under great odds. There is nothing wrong with that, in fact, this is 
where the enjoyment of sports is greatest. Let the jogger pretend to 
be breaking the world’s record in the mile, let the players in a 
three-on-three pick-up pretend to be Dr. J and Abdul-Jabbar, 
scoring at will. The fun stops when those dreams are spoiled. So, 


let it be. 
After all, it’s only a game. 


Cassie Mavis a VP 
Spikers beat Mira Costa 
for small school state title 


By Kim Bui 
The women’s volleyball team, 
after an outstanding ’77 season, 
became state champions in the 
junior college Division II (small 
schools) tournament two weeks 
ago at Mission Viejo. 


Going back to the playoffs held 
at Saddleback College, George- 
‘anne McKellar, volleyball coach, 
expressed confidence in _ her 
team, mentioning that Mira Costa 
might be their toughest oppo- 
nent. 


CENTER FOR WHOLISTIC HEALING 
212 San Jose St., Salinas, CA. 


invites you to workshops 

Human Sexuality Stress Reduction 
workshop, by John by Jas. Knight, m.d. 
Frykman, L.M.F.C.* begins Jan. 12, 1978 
and Cheryl Arnold = Wednsdays for 6 wks. 
Dec. 17, 10AM-5PM 6PM-7PM 
Fee:$35 Fee $15 
Portrayal of Self 


by Philip Appel, 
M.S.W 


Dec. 17, 1PM- 5PM Meditation Workshop 
Fee: $16 by Jas. Knight, M.D. 
begins Jan. 12, 1978 

All About Me Wednesdays for 19 
By Philip Appel, wks, 7:30PM - 9:30PM 
M.S.W. Fee: $50 
Jan. 14, 1PM- 5PM | 
Fee: $16 

FOR MORE INFORMATION 


Set Ate Vase 


CALL 422 - 


YOGA 


‘By Larry Tanner and 
Danny Edwards 


After five home games over the 
past two weeks, our basketball 
team showed signs of improve- 
ment and now has a 5-3 record in 
non-league play. 

The Lobos began by beating 
Yuba City 91-75, displaying a 
strong defense and an offense 
which tallied well underneath. 

Center Don Mock had 24 points 
and scored well from the inside. 
Fred Davis hit several turnaround 


. jumpers and added 16. Forward 


Tom Ware played his usual 
strong game scoring 16 points 
also. 

Yuba City had a pair of fine 
performances, 26 points from 
guard Rondle Woods and 21 for 
center Ray Simmons, but that still 
wasn’t enough to trip up MPC. 

The Lobos then hosted Ameri- 
can River College of Placerville 
the next night and despite 86-61 
double overtime victory, the team 
performance was not real impres- 
sive. American River held a 39-33 
halftime edge. as neither team 
was vety sharp. 

Ware and substitute forward 
Roy Main were the hot men in the 


The tournament, which began 
on Friday, opened with the Lobos 
defeating both Cuesta College 
and Mira Costa. In both games, 
MPC relied on‘its usual defense- 
oriented strategy and tight team- 
work to rack up the points. 

,On Saturday, however, in a 
best 3 out of S match, Mira Costa 
pulled ahead and defeated MPC. 
This tied the two schools with one 
loss apiece, and set the stage for a 
special 15-point deciding game. 


Defeated Mira Costa 


MPC pulled out all the stops, 
though, and defeated Mira Costa 
15-12. This is the first state 
championship for an MPC 
women’s junior college volleyball 
tournament. 

Three of MPC’s players also 
gathered top individual honors at 
the tournament. Cassie Mavis, 
MPC’s team captain, was selec- 
ted the tournament’s Most Valu- 
able Player. Jenny Haggard and 
Diana Turner were picked to the 
all-tournament team. 

. Leslie Brandlin, Susan Chung, 
Lauri Jones, Juanita Oleata, and 
Rhonda Sperling were the other 
five players on the championship 
team. 


Satisfying season 


This tournament officially 
wrapped up the ’77 women’s 
volleyball season in a most satis- 
fying way. There’s no question 
that this team was one of MPC’s 
best ever, as their outstanding 
Scores game after game testify. 
Congratulations go to both Coach 


Georganne McKellar and all the 


«team members.  .- y 
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second half. Ware ended with a 
game high 26 points and Main 
ad 14, mostly from the outside. 
Davis tallied 14 before fouling 
out. ; 

Regulation play ended with the 
score tied at 72-72 as Main 
missed a layup with only seconds 
left. 

American River came on strong 
in the first overtime but Ware hit 
two foul shots and backup center 
Kent Jordan stole an inbounds 
pass and layed it in to knot up the 
score at 76 apiece as time ran out. 

In the second overtime, MPC 
guard Chris Wheeler scored six 
points to spark the Lobos to a lead 
which they never relinquished. 
Riding high after the win against 
American River, the Lobos 
were brought down hard by a tall, 
tough De Anza team. 

It was a case of simply being 
worn down by De Anza’s bench 
strength and the Lobos were 
blown out, 91-58. 

MPC got back on the winning 
track by beating Bethany Bible 
College last Friday, 103-80. 

Coach Sal Cardinale was able to 
substitute freely and the second 
string did an excellent job as six 
Lobos scored in double figures. 

For the starters, Fred Davis hit 
for 19, Ware had 15, and Mock 
12. Roy Main scored 13, Gerry 
Munday and Mark McNally each 
had 10. Bethany was paced by 
two sharpshooting left-handers, 
Navarro and Vasquez who had 29 
and 24 points respectively. 

The next night, the Lobos faced 
Canada College of Redwood City 
and probably had their best 
performance of the young season. 
Even though MPC lost 89-92 in 
double overtime, they played 
aggressive defense and cut down 
on mental errors and sloppy ball 
handling. 

Tom Ware had a spectacular 


night, hitting on 14 of 25 from the 
field and adding 


seven free 
throws for 35 points. Most of his 
points came from long jump shots 
with close coverage by one of 
Canada’s tall forwards. 

Canada got many points from 
the inside as they used a very 
patient offense which waited for 
the open man. Many times it 


‘seemed Canada was stalling as its 


big men Jay Quakerbush and 
Mark DeFrancisco were battling 
to get open. Quakerbush had 24 
points and DeFrancisco 16. 


. Adrian Perkins added 14, mostly 


from the outside and Steve Lopez 
had 12 before fouling out. 

For MPC, Don Mock had six 
baskets for 12 points, but the 


- guess. 
lots of playing time, but his point 


Improving Lobos are 5-3 
in non-conference play 


scoring dropped off to Chris 
Wheeler with 9, Fred Davis 8, 
and Gerry Munday, who did a 
good job filling in for Mock in the 
first half, with 7. 

Regulation play ended with the 
game tied at 69-all. Mass 
confusion mixed into the excite- 
ment and tension when the 
scoreboard clock mal-functioned 
at the beginning of the first 
overtime period and hand held 
timer had to bé used. The only 
time anybody knew how much 
time was left in the game was 
when there was a break in the 
action and the time remaining 
was announced over the _ loud- 
speaker. 

The first overtime period ended 
in a 75-75 tie. Canada came out 
quickly in the second overtime 
and outscored MPC 14-7 as the 
Lobos had their only really bad 
lapse in ball handling and 
passing. Turnovers were the key 
in the loss to Canada. : 

At this point in the season, it 
seems MPC still has a long way to 
go if they are to be a challenge in 
the Coast Conference. 

The Lobos have three main 

men in the starting five. Center 
Don Mock, forward Tom Ware 
and guard-forward Fred Davis 
have all proven to be key players. 
Unfortunately, Davis and Mock 
are in foul trouble a lot of the 
time. Chris Wheeler and Al 
Majewski have been starting as of 
late and though they both possess 
good passing abilities, neither — 
has seemed all that effective in 
the last two games. 
Brent Gasperson and Gerry Mun- 
day have both been showing good 
potential and could get shots at 
starting spots in the future. 

What lies ahead for center-for- 
ward Kent Jordan is anybody’s 
Jordan had been seeing 


production has been very low and 
he didn’t play at all in the second 
half against Canada. Roy Main 
has had flashes of excellence but 
hasn’t gotten enough playing 
time to really prove himself. Mark 
McNally, Stan Sims and Al Hob- 
by--all three did well against 
Bethany--will probably see lim- 
ited playing time the rest of the 
season. 

The Lobos looked very good 
against Canada but shot poorly 
from the free throw line - 19 of 29 
- and made a few too many mental 
lapses to squeeze out the victory. 

MPC travels to Santa Cruz 
tonight for a game against UCSC 
at 7:30. The Lobos beat Santa 
Cruz, 98-74, three weeks ago. 


1977-78 BASKETBALL SCHEDULE 


Friday, December 16, UCSC (away), 8 p.m. 

Tuesday, December 20, Foothill College (away), 7:30 p.m. 
Tuesday, December 27, Lobo Tourney, (home), All day 
Wednesday, December 28, Lobo Tourney, (home), All day 
Friday, December 30, West Valley College (away), 7:30 plm:i 
Wednesday, January 4, Bethany Bible College (away), 7:30 p.m. 
Saturday, January 7, Skyline College (away), 7:30 p.m. | 
Wednesday, January 11, Hartnell College (home), 7:30 p.m. 
Saturday, January 14, Cabrillo College (away). 7:30 p.m. 
Wednesday, January 28, Ohlone College (home), 7:30 p.m. 
Wednesday, February 1, Menlo College (away), 7:30 p.m. 
Saturday, February 4, Skyline College (home), 7:30 p.m. 
Wednesday, February 8, Hartnell College (away), 7:30 p.m. 
Saturday, February 11, Cabrillo College (home), 7:30 p.m. 
Wednesday, February 15, Gavilan College (away), 7:30 p.m. 
Wednesday, February 12, Ohlone College (away), 7:30 p.m. 


Saturday, February 25, Menlo College (home), 7:30 p.m. 
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w Examiner writer 


John Todd, who works for the 
© ? 

San Francisco Examiner, recently 
reminisced on how El Yanqui . 
began 29 years ago. 

When the college was one year 
old, Todd enrolled as a veteran 
under the G.I. bill, and joined the 
newspaper in its first semester. 

Todd said in a telephone inter- 
view, ‘‘We faked a lot of material . 
just to fill the news spaces.’’ The 
newspaper staff in those days — 
even wrote and answered each - 
other’s letters to the editor so the 
columns could be filled. 4 

Todd has been employed by the 


‘San Francisco Examiner for the , 


past 24 years. One class short of a - 
degree in philosophy from U.C. | 
Berkeley, he decided to ‘‘beat the | 
wave of students to the jobs”’ in - 
the post-war era. Todd landed a 
job as a reporter for the “‘News 
Sentinel’’ in Lodi to the tune of | 
$30 a week. He said ‘‘working on 
the El] Yanqui staff triggered my 
interest in a journalism career.”’ 
Todd says MPC was so new 
that there were no real issues to 
report on, but he recalls the 
newspaper’s “‘first editorial bat- 
tle was with the Herald.’ | 
According to Todd, a Herald 
reporter named Ted Durien had 
tabbed the football team with the 
name| ‘‘paisanos’’ which was 


‘group.’’ 


historically fitting but didn’t have 
much punch behind it. After a 
mild but meaningful struggle, it 
was resolved that the mascot 
would be ‘‘Los Lobos,’’ a name 
derived from Point Lobos. 

The staff had to find its own 
way with the paper. Class advisor 
Mel Huden had told Todd that 
there was no room for him on the 
staff since he couldn’t type. Todd 
decided to sit in on the class and 
became assistant editor in three 
weeks. He says they gathered 
poetry, gossip columns, cartoons 
and letters which were sent off to 
the printer when they had 
enough. As is true today, there 
were no restrictions set by 
administrators as to the material 
printed. It was left up to the 
discretion of the staff. 

MPC back in 1948 was “‘one of 
the ugliest campuses you can 
imagine,’’ according to Todd. He 
says there were temporary sur- 


. plus army barracks for classrooms 


which were a real eyesore. The 
only permanent structures at the 


‘ time were the student union and 


the administration building. 

As for the students, Todd says 
‘“‘they were a very hard-working 
Most people were 
veterans from the war and they 
were motivated to get a degree 


Former circus clown 


Evertsberg reaches out as poet, 
praises school’s English team 


A strong desire to reach out 


towards ‘‘all the unknown friends 
in this world’ 
Evertsberg from billing as the 
“World’s Youngest Female 


Clown’’ to interpretive dance to 
poetry - and at age 22 a third 
publishing of her verse in a poetic 


anthology. 
Formerly a student at MPC and 


now the student coordinator of — 


the Tutorial Center, Paula credits 
the MPC English Department 
with providing room to grow and 
expand her poetic awareness. 


Her first nationally published ° 


poem (at age 18) appeared in the 
Annual Anthology of College 
Poetry, and was included in 


another anthology, Pegasus, a 


year later. She had several 
poems printed in local Eastern 
publications and a poetry exhibi- 
‘tion at the Hollywood Art Mus- 
eum in Florida at age 17. 

Paula’s professional life began 
at age three, when as ‘‘Puffy’’ the 
clown she toured the New Eng- 
land states, Florida and Nevada 
with her parents. Their act inc- 


luded acrobatics, skits and mod- 


ern mime. They worked circuses, 
hospitals, amusement parks and 
had a three-year contract with 
Harold’s Club theatre in Reno. 
Her unusual past indirectly led 


to the writing of the poem 
‘‘Dedication’’ which appears in. 


the third anthology, A Search of 
the Soul. See ee ae 


has _ led Paula 


Paula Evertsberg 


This poem emerged from a 


_correspondence, Paula carried on 


with Marlon Brando, and was in 
fact dedicated to him. Another 


celebrity she corresponds with is 
Carol Burnett. 


Paula cites a childhood of 
exposure to personages such as 


Bob Newhart as leading to an 


ability to write and communicate 
with celebrities on a ‘“human 
level,’’ not ‘‘star vs. fan.”’ 

Her desire to explore ‘“‘spon- 
taneous channells of expression’”’ 
has led her to the field of creative 


movement. She calls her modern 


1948 EY staffer reminisces on 
‘ugly’ campus, shoddy paper 


and a good job to support their 
families. The other students were 
about three years younger and 


went to great extent to arouse the guys) that bounce about this cam- 


student body to participate in 
social events. | 

Unlike today, El Yanqui had a 
wide readership among the stu- 
dents. Todd claims that people 
were interested in discovering the 
school and their new surround- 
ings. 

According to Todd, the first 
years of the school and the 
newspaper were definitely unique 
since there were no politics, no 
issues, and nothing to disagree 
with. 

At the Examiner, Todd’s most 
rewarding assignment came just 
recently.. The article was called 
‘“‘Going Back to Carmel’’-Sep- 
tember 1976. Todd talked about 
how Carmel used to be, and went 
on to expose the development of 
the city. This resulted in some 
changes such as restricting of 
tour buses on busy streets. 

Todd has continued his efforts 
by entering small communities 
and exposing problems that exist. 
Another recent piece is called 
“Don’t Carmelize Mendicino.’’ 
Todd says these assignments 
have been a real challenge in the 
past few years. 


Tahitian-Jazz type dances ‘‘Int- 
erpretive-Novelty’’ and has per- 
formed locally at the Warehouse 
and Fisherman’s Grotto. 


Whether in her poetry readings 
or her dance, Paula calls the 
audience-performer relationship 
a ‘‘whiplash’’ which keeps her 
imagination and adrenalin flow- 
ing. She admits that her written 
and musical expressions are clo- 
sely interwoven - “‘my poetry is 
composed from melodies in my 


~ mind.’’ 
Paula has performed several 
one-woman shows combining 


dance, poetry and song for. MPC 
Sociology, English and Special 
Education classes and she hopes 
to do more. She also read and 
sang lyrics at the first wedding 
ever performed at Community 
Hospital. 


‘‘One of the tragedies of our 
time,’’ says Paula, ‘‘is that we’re 
taught to store things up. It’s 
important to have the chance to 
express yourself in some way.”’ 

Whether through her poetry or 
her dance, Paula hopes to touch 
‘‘responsive chords’’ in her fellow 
human beings. She considers 
interpersonal relationships to be 
‘“‘very subtle, almost like poetry 
themselves.’’ The most impor- 
tant message she hopes to convey 
to her audiences is that you can’t 
put a “‘straitjacket on the soul.”’ 
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LOVE YOU 
ALL, REALLY 


By JOHN TODD 
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young charmers, I painfully bemoaa 
the fact that the campus boy-girl 
ratio has leaped from something like 
two to one, to two-plus to one! 


“So what!” you say. Look, dearie, 


While sitting here at my desk jin the winter and fall that sort of 
cating pencils and chewing old fing- | thing can be overlooked without too 


er nails, I can’t help but notice the 
increase in young things (not you 


pus. On the surface this would ap- 
pear. fine, just fine. I mean, what 
hot would argue the existence of 
the not too subtle delight in ob- 
serving this (along with the old— 
some things wear well) new be- 
specklement of color. My momen- 


tary point is, that although I clearly 


appreciate the sudden influx of 


The masthead, or front page 
title, of the first issue of El 
Yanqui is reproduced at the top of 
the page along with one of John 
Todd’s first columns for the 
nearly thirty-year-old college . 
newspaper. . 

’ The outdated, florid and trivial 
style of the piece wasn’t unique to 
Todd---though we guess _ he 
wouldn’t be too proud of it today, 
as an Examiner staff reporter! 
Such writing was standard for 
many newspapers, both large and 
small, of that period. | 

His concerns show that young © 
men, whatever their - major, — 
haven’t changed much _- since 
1948, though the’ male-female 
ratio at MPC is much fairer--- 
there’s a Todd-style pun---than it 
was in those days. 


‘much difficulty. But now, staring 


at us through one thin calendar page, 
is spring. Do you get the image now? 


What I’m really driving at (those 
of you who are still with me may 
question the use of the word “drive”) 
is simply that it is great to have 
you with us. Come up and see me 
and I'll prove it. 


~ See? One invitation already, You- 
are going to love it here. 

But here come those little men 
with the white coats. I’ve gotta run. 
See you in two wecks, 


So you're new bone, hal? 


Alpwaw, ah-wow! 


One by Paula Evertsberg 


Somebody Invited me 


. Somebody helped me grasp 


concrete images 
when abstract thoughts 


were slipping through my fingers. 


Somebody taught me that sometimes 
questions are more important than answers, 


so I made my own prints 
Somebody let me use 


what I'd never polished, 
gave me the space 


gave me the space 
to do what I could do. 


I was acknowledged-- 


That’s when the style speaks, 
That’s when the style breathes, 
That’s when the style keeps growing 


Because it keeps living; 


I feel the writing, 

I hear the writing, 

I read the writing, 

I write some of it, too. 


Somebody invited me, 
And through the writing 
I 

meet 
You. 


